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THE contents of this issue present a decided contrast with 
those of preceding ones. Particular attention is called not only 
to the spicy account by Rev. W. W. Scudder, ’85, of a branch 
of his parish work in California, and to the brief archzeological 
study by Rev. Dr. Thomas Laurie (of the Pastoral Union ), but 
to the historical sketch furnished by Rev. A. W. Clark, ’68, of 
the Austrian Mission, which has so long been, and is likely to 
be even more in the future, a peculiarly Hartford Mission, and 
to the full xeswmé on a later page of the Carew Lectures for the 
current year. One of the prime reasons for the existence of the 
ReEcorD is the manifoldness and abundance of interesting and 
progressive life within the circle of the constituents of Hartford 
Seminary. It has been our aim to manifest as many phases of 
this life as possible. We trust that our readers are finding from 
issue to issue that we are not entirely unsuccessful in achieving 
our purpose. 





Tue practice of issuing monthly, bi-monthly, or quarterly 
papers in the interest of single churches is becoming more 
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and more common. That such periodicals have a great 
value cannot be denied. As one of them, recently come to our 
notice, says in substance, they can be used to give cordial and 
hearty invitation to those whom it is desired to reach, and can 
also serve to strengthen the interest of all the members in the 
work of the church. We desire especially to call attention here 
to another use to which they may be put. They may be, and 
in some cases have been, a means of mutual helpfulness to those 
confronted by similar difficulties in different fields, It would, 
of course, be impossible for any of them to attain a wide circu- 
lation, nor would any one of them be likely to be sufficiently valu- 
able to repay constant perusal, Taken together, however, they 
have a great value, and we should be glad to act in the capacity 
of a skimmer for all the cream that the alumni of the Seminary 
can gather in such forms. We urge, therefore, that the pastors 
under whose eyes this may come send to us regularly copies 
of their church papers. We hope that in this way we may be 
able to increase their usefulness, and make the interest of all 
the constituency of the Seminary in one another constantly 
greater. We have already received single copies of some such 
papers, but we want more, and hope that we may have them 
regularly. 





THE question of scholarship aid in theological seminaries, its 
theory and methods, is one that in the nature of things must be 
continually in discussion. It is a fact that very few students 
reach the seminaries with resources to meet necessary expenses 
without such aid or a chance to earn a considerable sum as they 
go. If their studies are diligently pursued, the latter alternative 
is an impossibility. A few may find special work during term- 
time, and a majority may perhaps turn the vacations to profita- 
ble use, but at best the returns from such efforts are insufficient 
for support, and are often secured at a ruinous expenditure of 
strength. Furthermore, the average compensation to which 
students can look forward after graduation is not large enough 
to warrant them in incurring much debt during their seminary 
course, even if they are fortunate enough to have friends who 
are willing to lend to them. By common consent, therefore, the 
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churches have sanctioned a system of student aid similar in 
many ways to that pursued by the national government with its 
cadets. Under the circumstances this policy is inevitable, and 
reasons can be adduced to show that in itself it is entirely 
proper. Able men ought to be encouraged to enter the service 
of the churches without in any way sacrificing their self-respect. 

But the practical working of the system is beset with diffi- 
culties. A few inferior and unworthy students are drawn by it 
into the seminaries, students whose unworthiness has given rise 


’ in such institutions. The 


to the harsh charge of “ pauperism’ 
details of administering scholarship funds are likely to involve 
great perplexity in discriminating between desirable and unde- 
sirable candidates. Various plans of examination have been 
tried, with but imperfect success. At the very best, the inter- 
val of time between the investment of funds on the part of the 
churches in the aid of particular students and the time when 
those students can make returns to the cause by efficient service 
in the ministry is long, with a very large opportunity for loss. 
The investment proves exceedingly hazardous, particularly in 
view of the slight responsibility so often felt by the beneficia- 
ries as to the way they make the return due from them and the 
absence of suitable guidance and system in aid of their desire, 
when it exists. 

Hence we heartily welcome any plan whereby the joint in- 
terests of students and the churches can be amalgamated and 
made reciprocal. The thing to be desired is the entrusting of 
the administration of all student aid funds to some central body 
that shall have power to exact some form of service from bene- 
ficiaries either during their course of study or soon after. Such 
a system, if properly organized, would accomplish three most im- 
portant things: (1) the adequate encouragement of the very 
best class of students, without the least chance for a just charge 
of pauperization; (2) the freeing of the administrators of such 
funds from the grave perplexities of their work, by diminishing 
the chance for error; and (3) the furnishing to church work of 
an organized body of more or less trained and disciplined evan- 
gelists and embryonic pastors who can be assigned to duty 
where most needed, to serve during a period proportionate to 
the aid rendered. This means a consolidation of part of the 
work of the Education Societies and of the various Home and 
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City Missionary Societies, with their organic connection with 
the faculties of Theological Seminaries so far as student aid and 
student work are concerned. The present machinery is too 
cumbrous and too disjointed. Consolidation would give in- 
creased economy combined with increased efficiency. 

The recent article of Professor Burton of Newton Seminary, 
in Zhe Watchman for January 15, merits the closest attention 
of the officers not only of seminaries but of both the kinds of 
Society just mentioned, because it attempts to outline the prac- 
tical details of such a consolidation. (This article, we are glad 
to note, has been reprinted in pamphlet form.) Whether all 
these details are the wisest may perhaps be open to discussion, 
but that some such solution of the problem is demanded we 
hold to be unquestionable. 


Ir is encouraging to hear, as we do, of the interest excited 
by Rev. E. H. Byington’s article in our last number on “ Open- 
Air Preaching’ —an interest which is not confined to this coun- 
try, but is expressed in Canada and in England. Mr. Gawin 
Kirkham, Secretary of the Open-Air Mission in London, writes, 
“The article is the most accurate and painstaking writing on 
the subject I have yet seen. No one can possibly imagine the 
amount of research you have had to cull out your facts and 
figures from a host of reports in order to present them in such 
a readable form. ... The States ought to wake up on this 
subject after seeing what the old country does.” 

Our readers will be pleased to know that Mr. Byington will © 
have a second article in our next issue, this time on the methods 
of this most important kind of pastoral work. Those whose 
interest has been excited by the revelation of the surprising 
amount of this form of evangelistic effort in Great Britain will 
welcome all additional information of how to go about it with 
a view to genuine and permanent results. 


















A READING-ROOM EXPERIMENT. 


Alameda is a city of some 12,000 people, almost touching 
Oakland on the one side and San Francisco on the other, —the 
most delightful residence spot on San Francisco Bay, and con- 
sequently a city of houses rather than of business. This fact of 
itself removes many of the reasons usually urged for the es- 
tablishment of church reading-rooms. We have few homeless 
young men, few abject poor, almost no tenement population, 
very little of that population that answers to the word “masses.” 
Accordingly, the wide patronage of such a room that might be 
reasonably expected in large cities, or even in smaller ones with 
different peculiarities, could hardly be looked for here. A large 
and well-furnished public library four blocks away also enters 
into the problem. 

Nevertheless, we saw that saloons could thrive here on young 
blood as well as in San Francisco. Places where young men 
could spend an evening together were in demand, and not an 
opportunity in this city was afforded them except in those saloons, 
with the exception of a quiet “read” in the library above men- 
tioned. We knew that if they could win some young men to 
sin by open coors, we could win some young men to noble living 
by a like cordiality. Besides, we felt the need of it among our 
own young men and boys. We lacked an organization that 
could meet their social wants. We felt uneasy to see a $12,000 
plant shut up all the week long with an occasional airing, when 
a trifling expenditure of time and money would enable it to do 
good service to some one twelve or fourteen hours out of every 
twenty-four. This church is supposed to have been built to help 
the people of the community in every possible way in their strug- 
gle against sin, and to begin by carefully bolting them out six 
days out of seven could hardly be defended on the grounds of 
either wisdom or love. Then it doesn’t pay, either, from a busi- 
ness point of view. Nowhere else in this busy world do men put 
up costly buildings to be used, on the average, six hours a week. 
Christian men in anything but the Lord’s business would call 
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that a sinful sinking of honest coin. They wouldn’t expect to 
get interest on their money in such an investment. 

A reading-room and young men’s parlor was decided to be 
the best instrument with which to experiment in the direction 
of meeting this lack in our work. But how? Such “adjuncts” 
(the day is not far off when they will be xecessities instead of 
appendages,) were invariably found in large churches that had 
plenty of room, and money to furnish periodicals, and work 
enough about the building to require the services of a sexton 
day and night who could have oversight of such a parlor. It is 
a very easy matter for such a church to provide these advan- 
tages for its young people and community if it wishes to, and I 
am coming to consider it almost a criminal negligence if it does 
not reach out in this direction. But our church is not large nor 
strong. We have 125 members, hard work to raise enough to 
meet running expenses, —in short, all the difficulties that face a 
poor and young church, only recently off the Home Missionary 
Society, struggling in the midst of social conditions as worldly 
as any on the continent of America to carry on not only its 
own work, but a branch work in a neglected part of the city, two 
miles distant. And this is the only reason that prompts me 
to give an account of our experiment ; for it affords an illustra- 
tion that may be helpful to others of how easily such a room 
can be opened by churches with small resources. 

A successful start necessitates a church that is not afraid to 
have its furniture and furnishings worn out in the Lord’s ser- 
vice. People who think more of carpets than of souls can build 
an ice wall about a church, within whose chilling circumference 
no young man cares to stay. Two or three sharp-tongued indi- 
viduals who have no sympathy with young men, or who are 
prejudiced against the movement, will often present a more for- 
midable barrier to its success than all the hostile forces outside, 
and a few weeks of such malevolent activity will often scatter the 
results of a year’s careful, painstaking effort; for there is no one 
so sensitive to kindness or slight as a boy. He knows when 
and where he is wanted. If we want him enough to make it 
home-like for him, we will get him. A stream of cold indiffer- 
ence from within removes all need of a church looking outside 
for causes of failure. Boys do not enjoy that kind of a shower. 
They are in a period of vapid growth, and that requires a warm 
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atmosphere. That growth will doubtless need pruning, watch- 
ing, and directing, but you cannot prune it with frost. Better 
never start unless the church is ready to give warm endorse- 
ment and cordial help, for prejudices sown by unkindness are 
the hardest to uproot. 

Five problems faced us, as in every such enterprise : 

(1) Where can we get a room? 

We said: “Somewhere in the church building. That saves 
rent. It will draw attention and interest to the church, instead 
of away from it. We can better enlist our church people in it. 
The movement can thus be more easily controled, as well as 
helped. While at first its connection with a particular church 
building may somewhat restrict attendance, yet those attending 
can be better reached and cared for ; and it will allow more dis- 
tinctive work among our young people, with less misunderstand- 
ing, if definitely known as a part of this church’s work. It puts 
the church in a wrong light to hire a room for this purpose out- 
side of it. Enlargement of our Sunday-school parlors left va- 
cant a little dimly-lighted room, which, papered and furnished 
with table, chairs, etc., makes a very pleasant place at night, 
though rather dark by day. Some churches on this coast have 
fitted up their prayer-meeting room for this purpose, giving 
young men the use of it on all evenings in which it is not used 
for regular church meeting. This any church can do, It might 
break up the orthodox stiffness of the prayer-meeting room, 
besides. A separate room is of course better, when possible. 

(2) How can we keep such a room open? 

Twelve young men volunteered to do duty one night in two 
weeks each, and the greatest problem was solved. They care 
for the room and greet strangers and act as general secretaries. 
The room is open all day for every one to use, and during the 
day takes care of itself. My mornings are all spent in the study 
at the church, and a number of organizations of ladies and young 
people meet in the afternoons there, so there is some one in the 
building the larger part of the day. Still, we are not afraid to 
leave the reading-room alone. It has never been abused. Why 
should it be? 

(3) How ts this movement to be managed? 

What relation should it hold to the church? These ques- 
tions were answered by forming a Young Men’s Association 
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(modeled largely after the Y. M. C. A.), which puts all executive 
power in its board of seven directors (five of whom areits officers), 
to which entire control is given over the reading-room, with the 
single proviso that its action is not to militate against the aims 
and work of the church, and may at any time be subject to rati- 
fication by the church. This association assumes the entire 
financial responsibility of the enterprise, thus relieving a church, 
already heavily loaded, from any additional pecuniary burden, 

(4) How are expenses to be met? 

It cost $75 to fit up the room, and our estimate on fuel and 
gas was $75 more. Membership fees at $2.50 and honorary 
membership fees at $5 are expected to meet all running ex- 
penses. To induce membership —for the room is open to all, 
whether members or not — in addition to the interest in seeing 
such a move prosper, which is their chief motive, the members 
have certain privileges in the use of the other rooms of the 
church, its musical instruments, etc., not accorded to the public. 
This affords opportunity for the formation of glee clubs, amateur 
orchestras, and classes for various studies, as there may be need. 

(5) How should we get our literature? 

For we could not afford to buy papers. We started a little 
canvass and were surprised to find that over fifty different papers 
and periodicals were taken by interested persons, who promised 
to put them regularly on file after reading them at home. The 
number now reaches seventy-five, given with more or less regu- 
larity. The Association does not purchase a paper. Two only 
come to the room first-hand. Magazines are returned to the 
donors, if they so desire, at the end of the year. 

Writing materials, a typewriter, the nucleus of a library and 
gymnasium (in adjoining hallway), and the standard games of 
chess, checkers, dominoes, authors, parlor croquet, and bean bags 
form part of our stock in trade. Games and secular papers are 
removed from the room Sunday. 

Each Monday night the Association meets. Each Friday 
evening is “ Ladies’ Night.” In some places it may be better 
to open the room to young women as well as men each evening. 

What has been accomplished? What success? In Califor- 
nia we contend against a glorious climate that tempts every one 
out of doors the year round, with the natural shyness the average 
California youth shows towards a church, and the novelty of the 
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work. We said: “If it reaches an average of two persons a 
day, it will have afforded seven hundred pleasant evenings in 
the year, and that we shall consider a success.” The record of 
the first three or four months (exclusive of day visitors of whorr 
no record is possible) showed, after deducting general social 
evenings, an average of ten young persons an evening. The 
average for the year would be under that, probably, as the new- 
ness, for some, wore off. But its use by day has increased. 
Workmen run in for a drink of water and read a few minutes at 
noon. I have found many a man looking for work, spending 
his noon hour in the room. Young people to and from school 
drop in, boys and young men with a spare afternoon. Our church 
people do not use it as largely as I hoped they would, but our 
missionary organizations consult the magazines there for their 
material. 

To sum up its advantages: (1) It has been an education 
for the church in the line of widening church work. (2) It 
has attracted more attention and sympathetic comment on 
the part of a certain class of outsiders than any or all the rest 
of the work of the church last year. They are glad and 
encourage efforts in this direction. The advantage this affords 
in opening the way to this class is apparent. (3) It has given 
us helpful contact with a large number of young men, and a 
fine hold on some. An increasing number attend the socials 
of the Association. (4) At least one Christian public room 
is open day and night for any homeless young man in this 
city. He need not seek the saloon for social advantages. (5) 
It forms a helpful center for our work among the young. Our 
Boys’ Brigade and Y. P. S.C. E. use it largely. Out of it has 
grown a Sunday Bible class for young men. (6) And not 
least, it forms an organization of sex for Christian work. This 
is something that is and should be more and more made to be 
distinctively the work of the men of this church,—of, by, 
and for them. The power it may become in this direction, if 
alive and vigorous, can scarcely be estimated. As such it 
should fill a long-felt want in many a church. If our experi- 
ment may suggest a way in which any other church which has 
not yet grown to “metropolitan” size, may utilize its re- 
sources in a like direction, we shall all be glad. 


WILLiaAmM W. ScupDeER, Jr. 














ANCIENT AND MODERN CITIES. 





A writer’s description of a place is also a description of him- 
self, for he gives an account only of those things in which he 
feels interested. Thus, an artist will give prominence to works 
of art, and an architect to the most noted buildings of the city 
he describes. So also the difference between ancient and mod- 
ern types of thought is brought out in the contrast between an- 
cient and modern descriptions of cities. When a traveler to-day 
describes a city, he mentions those things which distinguish it 
from every other. Is the scenery picturesque? Its peculiari- 
ties are brought out with great distinctness. Is it noted for 
wealth, manufactures, commerce, or general intelligence? These 
also are described at length. In a description of Rome, her 
position in history, her massive ruins, the immense Coliseum, 
the remnants of the ancient Forum, the triumphal arches of 
Titus and Severus, the column of Trajan, and the baths of Car- 
acalla, would find a place, as well as the church of St. Peter 
and her galleries of art. So, also, in an account of Edinburgh, 
the Castle and Calton Hill, Holyrood Palace, and St. Giles’ Ca- 
thedral, the monument to Walter Scott, and the splendid streets 
and squares of the new city would be sure of commemoration. 

That the ancients were perfectly aware of these distinguish- 
ing peculiarities of different cities is manifest from the Assyrian 
bas-reliefs. In those found in the palace of Asshurbanipal 
on the mound of Koyunjuk, opposite Mosul, the Elamite 
city of Madaktu is represented with its walls and rivers, its 
houses and palaces, its palm and other trees, and a triumphal 
march is portrayed, with instruments of music, both male and 
female singers, and great rejoicing. [Perrot & Chipiez: Hzstory 
of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, i. p. 331.] | Also, the city of 
Lachish is set before us in the bas-reliefs of Sennacherib in the 
same mound, presenting an entirely different landscape, with 
its vines and fig trees, the royal throne and tent, and the king 
deciding the fate of the prisoners brought before him. [Layard : 
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Babylon and Nineveh, pp. 149-51, and frontispiece of Smith: 
History of Sennacherib. | 

Yet, notwithstanding this confessed appreciation of the 
facts, in the written inscriptions they are entirely ignored. 
There we breathe a different atmosphere. Sidon is men- 
tioned by name in the records of Sennacherib, but there is noth- 
ing to tell us whether it stood on a mountain or a plain, on 
the sea-shore or on an island. Jerusalem also is mentioned, with 
its walls and gates, but though the Temple of Solomon was then 
standing, there is not the slightest allusion to it. In the mind 
of the Assyrian king it was only a strong city to be subdued and 
plundered ; and some parts of the Old Testament in this respeot 
very much resemble Assyrian inscriptions. 

One thing relating to ancient cities was very prominent both 
in Hebrew and in Assyrian thought. Prominent cities were 
each dedicated to some god. Jerusalem was far excellence “the 
city of God” [Ps. xlvi. 4; xlviii. 1,] or “the city of Jehovah,” 
as the only true God [Ps. ci. 8; Isa. ]x. 14.] 

In like manner the old Assyrian city, now knownas Kalah 
Shergat, was named by its founder the city of the god Asshur, 
and when the capital was removed to Nineveh, the tutelar deity 
went with it. [Hzbdert Lectures, 1887, p. 124.] 

Babylon also was the city of Bel Merodach. [See /uscriptions 
of Western Asta, v. p. 35, lines 15 and 17; Lyons: Assyrian 
Manual, 40, 14, and 19.] A hymn to that god says, ‘“ May thy 
city speak to thee of a resting-place; it is thy house.” “ May 
Babylon speak to thee of a resting-place; it is thy house.” [Zx- 
scriptions of W. A., iv. p. 18, ll. 3 and 4.] Again, “ Look down 
upon thy temple; look down upon thy city, O Lord of rest.” 
“Look down upon Babylon; look down upon (the temple of ) 
E-Saggil (z. ¢., the lifter up of the head ), O Lord of rest.” [A/z0- 
bert Lect., 1887, p. 489.] Marduk is called King of Babylon and 
Lord of E-Saggil. [7 W. A., iv. p. 29,1.9.] Soa hymn to the 
god Nebo says, “ O Lord of Borsippa, no city can compare with 
thy city Borsippa.” [/. W. A., iv. p. 20, No. 3, lines 1 and 11.] 
Nergal also is addressed thus: “O Lord of Kutha.” [/ W.A., 
iv. p. 26, 1. 5; compare 2 Kings xvii. 30.] Nusku is called 
“the god of Nipur, who giveth rest to the heart.” [/ W. A., iv. 
p. 26, 1. 3.] And to Shamash (the Sun-god) it is said, “O Lord 
of E-Babara (7. e., house of brightness, the name of his temple 
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in the city of Sippara, called Sepharvaim in 2 Kings xviii. 34, 
and Isa. xxxvi. 19); in E-Babara (is) the seat of thy sover- 
eignty.” [Hzbdert Lect., 1887, p. 513 and 168.] The more 
familiar examples of Artemis (Diana) of Ephesus and Pallas 
Athene of Athens, with many more, hardly need to be men- 
tioned. The Old Testament also speaks of the “ Holy City.” 
[Neh. xi. 1; Isa. xlviii. 2; lviii, 1; Dan. ix. 24; Matt. iv. 5; 
Xxviii. 53.] But heathenism only can speak of cities dedicated 
to some deity, and that dedication sometimes, instead of holi- 
ness, involved unspeakable pollution and abomination. 

The Old Testament also speaks of cities as “ strong,’ (Heb. 
PY, fortified). [Isa. xvii. 9; xxiii. 11; Jud. vi. 26; see also 
Ps, xxxi. 22; lx. 11.] Every reader of Assyrian is familiar with 
the phrase alant dannuti (strong cities). [/. W. A., i. p. 38, 
1, 41, will give the Assyrian characters. | 

Where small cities are mentioned, we would naturally expect 
large cities to be the correlate, but instead of that, we have 
dannuti u bit dhrdni (strong and walled) in the annals of Sen- 
nacherib, where he says: “ And of Khazaqiahu,* the Jew, ( Yau- 
dana) who had not bowed to my yoke. I took forty-six of his 
strong, walled cities and sma// cities in their environs without 
number, etc. [/. W. A., 1. p. 39, 11-17; compare i. p. 40, lines 
64, 65, and 66.] Walled or fenced cities are also mentioned 
in the Hebrew [ 83, fenced or inaccessible; Num. xiii. 28 ; 
Deut. i. 28; iii. 5; Jos. xiv. 12; Isa. xxv. 2,] and the occurrence 
of the term in Assyrian is too common to need reference. 

These things show very clearly how men’s views of places 
are moulded by the prevailing practices of the times. Neither 
Hebrew nor Assyrian asked whether a city was flourishing and 
prosperous, but only, Is it so fortified as to be able to resist 
attack? A sad comment on the violence and insecurity of 
ancient days before the Gospel of Christ brought peace to the 
world, and a hint, also, how much we owe to our Redeemer for 
daily mercies which it is to be feared we do not appreciate as a 
part of the inheritance purchased for us with His precious 
blood ! 

THomas LAURIE. 
* Hebrew MPM, Hizqiahu. 
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A Practical Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By Professor Edwin 
Cone Bissell. Hartford: Hartford Theological Seminary, 1891. 

Ppp. 1X, 134. 

A new book by Dr. Bissell cannot fail to interest the constitu: ney 
of the Recorp, especially that portion of it which consists of alumni 
graduated within the last ten years; and this interest is naturally 
doubled by the presumption that a Hebrew Grammar from Dr. Bis- 
sell’s pen must be the result of his experience in the class-room, and 
not an experiment with a new theory as to what Hebrew Grammar 
ought to be, or how it ought to be taught. It is with these thoughts 
in mind, we feel sure, that our readers will greet the above title, and 
we may add that they will not be disappointed in their expectations 
regarding the book. It is thoroughly characteristic of our esteemed 
colleague, compact, full, and crisp. 

‘The peculiarities of the work as distinguished from similar works 
published in recent years are admirably summed up in the author’s 
preface, and to our judgment completely justify its publication. As 
far as we can see, the main feature of its method is induction. Of 
course, a Hebrew Grammar based on the inductive method is not a 
novelty in our days; and yet the first use of the inductive methed in 
the making of text books for the study of language was necessarily 
tentative and suggestive of improvement in many particulars. It was 
introduced as a reaction against the older way of approaching the 
study of language from the side of bare grammatical forms and reach- 
ing the actual use of it at a later stage ; and, like all reactions, it went 
off on a tangent. The old method made the grammar the center of 
linguistic study ; the new started from the materials of language as 
actually found in concrete form. The true starting-point must be dif- 
ferent, viz, the need and capacity of the student. Hence, the promi- 
nent feature of the new method —the random selection of some pas- 
sage and adoption of it as the subject-matter of analytic and synthetic 
work — was accompanied by serious disadvantages to the student. 
He was compelled to load his mind nearly at the beginning of his 
work with materials which, though occurring in the passage selected, 
would not again be used, or if so, very rarely. At the same time, he 
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was at a loss as to distinguishing between the essential elements of a 
language (in Hebrew the text of the Old Testament) and the non- 
essentials or later accretions (the masoretic system of punctuation and 
accents). Dr. Bissell avoids all this by judiciously selecting and using 
at the beginning words of common occurrence, and skillfully grading 
the lessons to the various stages of the growth of the student. We 
have, then, no reactionary attempt here looking to the restoration of 
the old system, but simply an advance on practical lines wrought out 
by experience. 

We venture to say that no criticisms will be made on the book, 
except such as the author has anticipated in his mind and partly ex- 
pressed in his preface. We are inclined to estimate the value of the 
mnemonic aids used in the book higher than the author seems to do. 
Most of these are not mere mnemonics, but contain valuable sugges- 
tions as to the derivation of Biblical names and terms, which the stu- 
dent cannot begin to thoroughly master too early in his course. 

Space will allow our calling attention to only one more of the val- 
uable features of Dr. Bissell’s book, viz., its lists of synonyms and 
homonyms. Though put in an appendix (II.) these are evidently 
constantly used through the work. 

If its intrinsic merits carry their full weight in the minds of teach- 
ers, this grammar will be very extensively tried and adopted as a de- 
cided improvement on any other work of its kind. Li's Bs) 


Kanon und Text des alten Testamentes. Dargestelit von Dr. Frants 
Buhl, ord. Professor der Theologie zu Leipzig. Leipzig: Akademische 
Buchhandlung, 1891. 


This is a weighty book. It is a new and enlarged edition of a 
work by the same author which appeared in the Danish language 
some years ago. He has recently been called to a professorship in 
the University of Leipsic, and this is his first publication in the Ger- 
man language. It has been justly called by the Zheologisches Litera 
turblatt ( Oct. 3, 1890, ): “eine reiche Fundgrube fiir das Studium der 
alttestamentlichen Einleitungswissenschaft, ja zu reich, um allein ein 
Studentenbuch zu werden.” 

The theological position of the author seems to be much the same 
as that of the late Franz Delitzsch. His investigations of obscure 
points are thoroughly scholarly. He avoids extreme statements and 
almost invariably supports his conclusions by approved authorities, 
whom he quotes in detail. It is this feature, especially, which makes 
his work so valuable to Biblical students. He does not simply ad- 
vance his own opinion; but gives the facts on which it rests so that 
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another is left free to adopt a different one, if he is otherwise affected 
by them. 

The principal contents of the book are as follows: Under the gen- 
eral head of the history of the Old Testament Canon, there is treated, 
first, that history among the Jews (pp. 1-42); second, the same 
among the Alexandrians (pp. 43-48); and third, in the Christian 
church. Under the general head of the history of the text of the Old 
Testament, he speaks first of the immediate apparatus, consisting of 
printed editions, manuscripts, collections of readings, the Massorah, 
citations and transcriptions ; second, of the old translations; third, 
of the outward history of the text, namely, of the materials for writing, 
the Hebrew characters, the vocalization, and accentuation and the va- 
rious divisions of the text; and, fourth, of the text’s inner history, 
namely, of the vocalization and the consonantal text. The order of 
subjects towards the end is somewhat confusing, and might, in our 
opinion, be improved by discarding the distinction between the out- 
ward and the inner history of the text. 

The author’s attitude towards some questions which divide the 
world of scholars might be thought worthy of notice here. As re- 
spects the matter of an alleged Alexandrian canon in distinction from 
the Palestinian, he says that, strictly speaking, there was no such canon 
(p. 46). The discussions among the Jews concerning certain books 
of the Old Testament — Esther, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, and Ezekiel 
— which took place in the first century B. C., he alleges did not arise 
from doubts entertained concerning the actual canonicity of such 
books ; but, so far as they were not merely finical, concerned simply 
the question whether they had been froper/y admitted to the canon. 
The decision finally given — at the synod of Jomnia, A. D. 90 —~ was 
in the affirmative (pp. 23-28 ). 

Prof. Buhl’s discussion of the LXX. version is unusually complete. 
He is inclined to concede to it, as the representative of a Hebrew 
text differing to a considerable extent from that of the Massorites, 
more importance than is ascribed to it by the majority of conserva- 
tive scholars; though far less than is demanded by Lagarde. He 
maintains that, on the whole, the text of the Massorites is much to be 
preferred, though in very many places better readings are to be found 
in the Alexandrian version (pp. 121-126). 

Considering his generally moderate positions, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find Prof. Buhl advocating the view that the present vocal- 
ization of the Hebrew text in its entirety should be looked upon in 
the light of Q'’rés, ¢. ¢., merely as readings, whose relation to the con- 
sonantal text is to be carefully weighed before they are adopted. 

On the question of the origin of the present Massoritic text, he 
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does not hold, with certain extremists, that without collation or with 
a merely arbitrary collation, it is based on a single manuscript, all 
others having been destroyed. But he is also disinclined, it would 
seem, to adopt the opinion of Dillmann ( Herzog’s Zvcyc., 2d ed. IL, 
pp. 386-388 ) which to us seems near the truth, that, where the text 
was not officially fixed from the best copies—as was probably the 
case with the Law—it was, nevertheless, conscientiously adopted 
on the testimony of the best accessible manuscripts. He favors the 
view that the men of whom we have spoken above, as being engaged, 
near the beginning of our era, in discussing questions touching the 
canonical authority of certain Biblical books, also gave a fixed form 
to the text. He supposes that, in their time, there existed a pattern 
manuscript. How it arose he does not say; but he rejects the idea, 
in view of what the Talmud expressly declares respecting the text of 
the Pentateuch, that it was an arbitrarily, or a fortuitously chosen, copy 
(pp. 258-260.) It is not possible for us to accept this theory of Prof. 
Buhl. It takes no account of the fact that the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment was fixed at least three hundred years before this. And it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the text was established at or near the same 
time. That is the period, accordingly, in which to place the pattern 
manuscript, if there were one. The discrepancies of the LXX. ver- 
sion offers no substantial obstacle to this hypothesis. [Ec B] 





The Evidence of Christian Experience. Being the Ely Lectures for 
i890. By Professor Lewis French Stearns. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1890. 


The writer of these lectures evidently had in mind the reading 
public. The style is spare, vigorous, clear, and purposeful It is 
temperate, but not cold. ‘The appendix of 32 pp., certainly doubles 
the value of the book, and the index, covering both lectures and 
notes, makes the whole thoroughly serviceable for reference. 

The first lecture is introductory: ‘The Evidences of To day.” 
The two which follow treat respectively the Theistic and the Anthro- 
pological “ Philosophical Presuppositions ” to the evidence from expe- 
rience. Lectures four and five give the “ Genesis” and “Growth of 
the Evidence,” followed by one on its “ Verification.” ‘The seventh 
and eighth lectures take up the Philosophical and Theological 
“Objections” to it, and the last two show its “ Relation to other 
Evidences.” 

The book has a triple value. ’rs¢, it presents with great candor 
and clearness the evidence of Christian experience, which the author 
calls “the keystone to the arch of evidences.” (p. 311.) This is 
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“the evidence upon which the Chris:ian believer relies in the ulti- 
mate resort for the confirmation of his own faith,” and this “must be 
the chief argument for the truth of Christianity even for those who 
are not yet Christians” (p. 29). ‘“ This evidence is not only practi- 
cally but scientifically valid” (p.196). “ The fundamental task of sci- 
ence in dealing with the discovery and verification of facts, . 

is the transformation of probable knowledge into real knowledge by 
experiment” (p. 197). Christian experience accordingly gives the 
only scientific demonstration of Christianity. By it we come to cer- 
tainty as against probability, not to the certainty of purely formal 
knowledge, but to that certainty which gives us a knowledge of real 
existences, a certainty analogous to that of sense-experience (p. 198). 
This is, in brief, the proposition demonstrated by the examination of 
the facts of the Christian experience. There may be question as to 
the validity of the argument in some details, but its general cogency 
is indubitable. Second, the book brings the reader into contact with 
the leaders of present thought here and in Germany in the discussion 
of present problems. The modern movement to base all philosophy 
on experience has logically resulted in an emphasis on experience as 
the basis of Christian knowledge. The apology from experience will 
be increasingly the apology of the hour. The book is thus thor- 
oughly timely in its atmosphere and its contents. Zhzrd, and not 
least, the book is valuable as an effort toward bringing into a scien- 
tific unity the chaos of “evidences of Christianity.” The author 
makes sharp the too often ignored distinction between apologetics, 
the science of the principles of defense, and apology, the defense it- 
self. His work is a contribution to the former (p. 32). He rightly 
conceives that only by means of such scientific systemization can real 
progress be made or sharp thinking be done in this department of 
theological discipline. ‘Taken as a whole, it is not too much to say 
that the work forms the most practical manual we have on the apolo- 
getics of the present day. [A. L. G.] 


Hints on Bible Study. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell, 
Lp. Vv, 78. 

This little book is well adapted to arrest attention. Composed 
of nine brief essays by as many writers, it is astir throughout with 
variety and life. In spirit, substance, and intent, the “ Hints ” are man- 
ifold and diverse. But none the less is the effect of the book de- 
cisive and distinct. It presents a supreme theme with a deep and 
earnest concern which no reader can fail to see and feel. 

Samples from a few of the essays will serve best to give the savor 
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of the book. One writer seizes upon the Epistle to the Philippians, 
and shows in detail the manner and the results of his method of study. 
Another, speaking generally, distinguishes two different ways of read- 
ing the Bible: the devotional, “essential for all Christians” ; and the 
critical, “optional for most of us, though essential for some.” For 
the former method he says, “ read first and foremost and most con- 
stantly, — and in ¢his order, — the Gospels, the Epistles to Colossians 
and to Hebrews, the Psalms, the Book of Isaiah, and the Book of 
Deuteronomy, dipping into the other books as your marginal refer- 
ences tell you.” For the critical method he commends Eyre and 
Spottiswoode’s Variorum Bible. Another pleads that the message 
be exalted above the machinery of the book, and recommends the 
Comprehensive Teacher’s Bible, published by Bagster; and for get- 
ting a view of the historical setting of a book, helps like Lightfoot 
on Colossians and G. A. Smith on Isaiah. This same writer would 
have the student “ begin by securing a general acquaintance with the 
chronological order of the books ;” then “‘ one book should be studied 
at a time, and so studied as to centre itself afresh amid the problems 
and events which occasioned its appearance ;” then one should “ trace 
the development in Scripture of one great idea, ¢. g., the Messianic 
Promise, the Kingdom of God,” etc. Another writer, who appears 
to revere commentators not at all, and Scripture none too much, 
avers that the first great need in the study of the Bible is “common 
sense.” One of the essays sounds somewhat strangely among the 
voices of the rest, in that it announces certain dogmatic results as the 
goal to which study must attain. 

The opening essay of the nine is of sterling worth. It insists 
upon “study,” and declares that the “ first thing” is “to secure from 
the best means at his disposal the sé¢rict, exact, and full meaning of 
the words employed by the sacred writer.” Perfect ‘“ detachment of 
mind ” is asserted to be as “urgent” as it is “difficult” in Biblical 
study. And it is averred that “a little of the Bible well understood 
and thoroughly mastered will go further and help more than a cur- 
sory knowledge of larger portions of it.” This is a fundamental truth. 
The volumes forming the “‘ Cambridge Bible for Colleges and Schools” 
are commended by different contributors. The closing essay is by 
Professor Drummond, and is an effort to state in popular form the 
position that “the Bible came out of religion, not religion out of the 
Bible.” [c. s. B.] 




























Correspondence, 


THE AUSTRIAN MISSION OF THE A. B,C. F. M. 


When Hartford Seminary asks for a short sketch of the American 
Board’s work in this land, it is my duty as a loyal pupil to send a 
prompt reply. My unbroken connection with this mission from its 
first feeble beginning places so much material in my hands that, in 
compressing the record into one short article, many facts of interest 
must be omitted. 

The American Board in 1872 appointed as its missionaries to Aus- 
tria Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D.D., Rev. E. A. Adams, and Rev. A. W. 
Clark. Had we foreseen the many obstacles that would confront us 
in a work of evangelization in this papal land, it is a question whether 
the Prudential Committee at Boston would have consented to our ap- 
pointment. In 1873, another missionary, Rev. E. C. Bissell, D D., 
joined our little band, but in 1878, convinced that he could better 
serve tlfe Master in the home-land, he returned to America. His pro- 
lific pen and successful professorship at Hartford testify that his de- 
cision was guided from above. 

Passing by the long story of opposition and persecution that marked 
the first years here, it may be briefly stated that the Evangelical Alli- 
ance at its International Conference in Switzerland in 1879 was so 
impressed with the importance of our securing at least the unques- 
tioned right of private meetings with invited guests, that it sent an 
influential delegation to his Majesty, Francis Joseph. The promised 
relief came in due time, and, in Stupitz, for example, where meetings 
had been disturbed every Sunday for two years, religious toleration 
was granted. Since that important advance along the line of reli- 
gious liberty there have been many annoyances. Still, our right in 
Prague and elsewhere to private meetings with invited guests has 
never been taken from us. In 1881, Brother Schauffler returned to 
America, where, in God’s providence, he is doing so much for the 
Slavs of our native land. He was followed in 1882 by Brother 
Adams, the successful missionary pastor among the Bohemians of 
Chicago. One poor missionary was left alone with native helpers. 
God has guided and blessed far beyond expectation, and to Him alone 
be all the praise. 
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In 1880 the first Mission church, with twenty-six members, was or- 
ganized at Prague. ‘To-day there are five such churches, with nearly 
five hundred members and twelve hundred adherents. 

Including the suburbs of Prague, we have in Bohemia regular 
preaching in thirty places. Seldom does a communion season pass 
without our having the joy of receiving new members. Personal 
responsibility in the direct work of winning souls for Christ is felt 
by most of our church members, many of whom can conduct with 
acceptance a small Bible meeting. Our force of preachers and col- 
porters has been for the most part trained on the ground, and it 
is a pleasure to bear testimony to their earnest, self-denying work. 
It may be mentioned in passing that six preachers and two Bible 
“women among Bohemians in America are fruits of this Mission; the 
wife of a Bohemian pastor in Omaha is from our Prague church, and 
the same is true of her sister, the wife of Rev. Mr. Bastel of Chicago. 

In the department of education three schools deserve special men- 
tion. Krabschiitz Seminary, the so-called ‘“ Mount Holyoke of Bohe- 
mia,” is amonument of the self-denial and devotion of not a few Ameri- 
can women for their less favored sisters in Bohemia. Among the 
more than 5,000,000 of Bohemians it is the only boarding school for 
Protestant girls. For the southern field a devoted Christian lady of 
noble birth was aided for some time in maintaining a truly €hristian 
school and home for orphan girls. Since her father’s death she has 
bravely met all the expenses of this school for forty girls. 

In the province of Carinthia a man of George Miiller’s faith and 
energy entreated the Mission to help him start a school and home for 
the many sadly-neglected children of that section. Encouraged by 
our visits and by our assurance of limited co-operation, he began his 
remarkable work in 1881. Beginning with two lads, the work has 
been so blessed of God that a large building for eighty boys and girls 
has been erected. It has often happened that at breakfast there was 
nothing on hand for the dinner of the same day, but earnest pleading 
at the throne of grace has brought relief, and no child has gone to 
bed hungry. The Woman’s Board at Boston pays for one of the 
teachers. 

In 1887 a rescue and reform work for the legion of fallen women 
and girls in Prague was undertaken. In a wonderful manner God 
has heard prayer for this rescue-home. A suitable building with 
garden, bought in faith for fl. 5,150, has to-day only a debt of fl. 
1,000. The fact that in some Austrian cities forty per cent. of the 
children are born out of wedlock indicates the need of such efforts, 
as well as the frightfully low moral tone of society. 

In overcoming the once intense prejudice against Sunday-schools, 
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and in encouraging those willing to enter here upon such Bible work, 
the American Mission has been an important factor. Those who 
wish for more light on this point will find in Zhe /ndependent of Dec. 
25, 1890, a short “ History of Sunday-schools in Bohemia.” 

From our publishing department many valuable tracts, hymns, and 
books have been issued. Theinfluence of such literature has been 
remarkable, not only here, but among the Bohemians of America. 
Humanly speaking, one of our churches began with a few of our tracts, 
which a Roman Catholic farmer took to his native village, where at 
that time no one had a Bible. A volume of sermons from the same 
department has been blessed to many souls Our monthly paper, 
just entering upon its ninth year with 2,000 subscribers, has led 
many to the Source of life and peace. In this connection a few 
figures will best show what our colporters and others, including the 
book-store, have done: total since 1872, Scriptures, 100,000 copies ; 
other books, large and small, 40,000; tracts, hymns, papers, etc., 
800,000. 

Worthy of special notice is the founding in 1886 of the first Y. M. 
C. A. of Bohemia. The constitution, twice sent back by the govern- 
ment as not accepted, was at length sanctioned. For this land it is 
very favorable and gives the parent society the right to organize 
branches in any place where we have ten members. The Y. M.C. A. 
of Prague, a city (with suburbs) of 300,000 souls, needs, ah! so 
much, a home of its own. Our rented rooms, open every evening, 
are not at all adequate to the work that can and must be done. 
Hartford Seminary, that is to re-enforce this Mission next summer 
by one of its present students, Mr. J. S. Porter, has many friends who 
could easily help us in erecting a proper Y. M. C. A. building. Sev- 
eral members of our Prague association are at work for Christ in 
America. Helping Bohemia is helping America. 

In closing, let me refer briefly to a question which is sometimes 
asked : “ Does it pay to do mission work in Austria?” Turn to the 
last Annual Report of the American Board. At least six of its mis- 
sions received last year a less number of members to the churches 
than were received by the Austrian Mission. Turn to the Congre- 
gational Year Book and find that the home expenses of many a 
church exceed the entire grant of the Board to this needy field. In 
1890 over one hundred members were received from Romanism to 
our five churches. And now, dear Seminary friends, the Austrian 
Mission, yours since 1882, has a special claim on your sympathy and 
your prayers. . 


PRAGUE, AUSTRIA. ALBERT W. CLARK, ’68. 
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The following letter was crowded out of our pages at the last 
issue. It properly belongs with the other letters from Turkey. 


I have just reached home from the second of two missionary tours within 
our field of operations. The first was taken in the direction of Kara Hissar in 
company with a colporter, and the second to Gurun and Derende with Mrs, 
English. Of the two months occupied by these visits twenty-four days were spent 
in the saddle, while the remainder of the time, and the evenings as well, were full 
of opportunities for becoming acquainted with the condition and needs of the 
people. At present the country is quiet throughout this region, though there is 
widespead uncertainty and uneasiness as to the outcome of the present disturbances 
within the empire, and in some places the roads are badly infested with robbers. 
In my first tour I visited a region of country occupied by a population of 150,000, 
living mainly in villages, where the only evangelical influence, aside from the occa- 
sional visits of the colporter, is one school teacher. In this district the ignorance 
and spiritual and intellectual apathy of the nominal Christian population is appal- 
ling. In the village where our school is located there are some indications of in- 
tellectual life, and the people understand, as they are Jearning to do in some of the 
villages visited by our colporter, that Protestantism means sobriety, honesty, and 
purity. 

Although the population of the Gurun and Derende district is much smaller 
than that of the Kara Hissar region, the proportion of Christians to Turks is 
much larger. We have here nine schools, one preacher, and one circuit preacher. 
Gurun, a city of 15,000, and largely Armenian, is our strongest point. The average 
Sabbath congregation here is 270, and we have 125 scholars in our schools. The 
church is a growing one, the preacher young and enthusiastic, and the Protestant 
name is held in honor by all. Our schools in Derende (a city of 15,000), and in 
the villages of Ashodi, Manjuluk, and Kara Eren are all centers of light and 
power. The ears of many are open to the truth, the old church is losing its in- 
fluence upon the masses, infidelity and religious indifference are on the increase, and 
a pure and simple faith is the great need of the hour. May He who multiplied the 
barley loaves to feed the famishing multitudes increase our faith, and endow His 
followers in this land with power to bear witness to the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus. 

Sivas, TURKEY. WILLIAM F. ENGLISH, ’85. 

















Alumni Notes. 


CONNECTICUT ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Association of Connecticut 
was held at the Farmington Avenue Hotel in Hartford, Monday, 
March 30. The usual order was inverted, and the business placed 
first, the meeting for this purpose being called to order at one 
o’clock. The annual reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
read, and the following officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Francis Williams, ’41, of Chaplin ; Vice-President, C. S. 
Beardslee, ’79, of Hartford; Secretary and Treasurer, S. A. Barrett, 
’87, of East Hartford ; Executive Committee (in addition to the off- 
cers), A. T. Perry, ’85, of Hartford, and John L. Kilbon, ’89, of East 
Haddam. Dinner was served at two o’clock, and was followed by 
addresses by Acting President Taylor, who spoke of Dr. Hartranft 
and his work, A. T. Perry, ’85, who exhibited the plans of the Case 
Memorial Library, and spoke of certain needs in his department, C. 
S. Mills, ’85, who brought the greetings of the Western Massachusetts 
Association, and spoke of his personal indebtedness to the Seminary, 
and John Barstow, ’87, who dwelt on the practical benefit of the 
Seminary to the alumni in their pastorates. A reference to the REc- 
oRD led Professor Pratt briefly to emphasize the importance of publi- 
cation as one phase of the institution’s work. 


ALUMNI CATALOGUE. 


In our next number, issued on June 15, we expect to publish a 
corrected list of the living alumni of the Seminary, with their present 
post-office addresses. This undertaking has become imperative, as 
the last Alumni Catalogue is now more than ten years old. We 
specially request the assistance of the alumni in making the list com- 
plete and accurate. Particular attention is desired to the following 
list, and the request that accompanies it. ; 

In examining our lists of the alumni, we find that the addresses of the following 
persons are missing. Any one who can give information about them will confer a 
great favor on us by reporting their present address, if they are living, or the date 
of their death, if dead: — Royal Reed, 37, David F. Robertson, ’41, Jonas B. Clarke, 
"42, Isaac Day, ’45, Charles E. Bruce, ’48, Joseph D. Strong, ’52, George W. Con- 
nitt, ’53, Thomas C. P. Hyde, ’53, Jacob W. Marcussohn, ’54, Henry Powers, ’60, 
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Samuel E. Hoar, ’61, Hollis S. Clark, ’62, George H. Blake, 63, P. S. Dagnault, 
63, James E. Hall, '66, Philip D. Corey, ’69, Lewis F. Morris, ‘69, Edward S. 
Towne, ’70, Howard S. Clapp, ’75, Ferdinand T. Lathe, ’75, William S. Woodruff, 
75, Aaron B. Hunter, ’79, George D. Adams, ’80, Harry P. Powers, ’86, M. D. Del- 
choff, ’87. 


EDWARD CLARKE, 40, died at his home in Springfield, Mass., January 11, 
aged 80 years. He was born in Chesterfield, Mass., in 1810, and after graduating 
at Williams College in 1837, studied one year at the Theological Institute of Con- 
necticut. In 1839 he was ordained pastor of the church in Middlefield, Mass., 
where he remained thirteen years. He then went to Ashfield, where he served only 
two years, his health compelling him to rest fora time. Both in Middlefield and in 
Ashfield he was successful in bringing about the erection of new church buildings, 
In 1860 he began ministerial work again, assuming the charge of the First Church 
in Huntington, where he remained five years. In order that he might the better 
care for his parents, who had attained an advanced age, Mr. Clarke removed in 
1865 to Chesterfield, and acted as pastor of the church in that place until 1872, 
when he finally retired from pastoral work, although he continued to supply various 
churches for brief periods. In 1878, he removed to Springfield, where he lived 
until his death. Mr. Clarke was twice married, his first wife being Miss Diantha 
Jenkins of Cummington, who died in 1842. His second wife, who survives him, 
was Miss Julia Hyde of Becket. 


The report for 1890 of the National Divorce Reform League contains a resumé 
by the Corresponding Secretary, SAMUEL W. DIKE, °63, of the work done by the 
league since its organization ten years ago. This work is traced along four lines, 
under the heads of /zvestigation, Legislation, Education, and Practical Work. The 
most important item under the first head is the publication, largely as a result of the 
efforts of the league, of Commissioner Carroli D. Wright’s report on Marriage and 
Divorce in the United States and Europe. The progress in legislation is neces- 
sarily retarded by the lack of data, and of fit plans for uniformity of legislation on 
the part of the various States. An encouraging sign is a commission appointed in 
New York to promote uniformity of legislation by the various States on matters 
of common interest. Educational work seems to have been the most successful, and 
Dr. Dike notes with natural pleasure the introduction of sociology in general, and 
the family in particular, as topics for study in nearly all the educational institutions 
of high rank. His own work as a lecturer on these themes has been considerable, 
lectures having been delivered by him during the past year in five theological sem- 
inaries, including our own, and four colleges, besides a course of seven lectures 
delivered at the Lay College, Crescent Beach, Revere, Mass. ‘The practical 
work, so far as that can be tangibly reported, has centered chiefly in the Home 
Department of the Sunday-school, a line of work which is increasingly success- 
ful as a means of bringing the forces of the home into line with those of the church 
for spiritual ends. Among the things noted as especially desirable are careful- 
ness and zeal in legislative reform, and more systematic study of sociological topics 
in educational institutions. 


CHARLES CUTTING, 66, has been called from Montville, Conn., to Whitney- 
ville. 
The Fourth Church, Hartford, has issued this month a Year Book of 108 


pages, which presents in attractive form a statement of the organization and year’s 
work of a peculiarly interesting field. The opening section is a letter to the people 
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of the church, signed by the pastors, Professor Taylor and H. H. Kesey, ’79. A 
membership of 576 is reported, a net gain of sixty-three over the previous year. 
Benevolence amounted to $1,855, contributed in accordance with pledges made at 
the beginning of the year. The Sunday-school, now thoroughly organized in five 
sections, reports a membership of 772, including the Home Department, and an 
average attendance of 381. Among other agencies for doing the church’s work we 
find a Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor and two Junior Societies, 
two children’s classes, one led by Dr. Taylor, the other by the Superintendent of 
the Primary Department of the Sunday-school, and fourteen circles of King’s 
Daughters and Sons, which keep open a social room for women, and provide for 
instruction in sewing and dressmaking. Besides these, the Yoke Fellows’ Rescue 
Band has done much to aid the work for which it exists. The last fifteen pages 
of the book are taken up with the constitution and by-laws of the church and its 
organizations, nearly all of which have been revised lately. 


G. W. ANDREWS, 82, is editor of Zhe Pilgrim, a religious monthly published 
in the interest of the Congregational Church, Dalton, Mass., where he is pastor. A 
column of interesting notes from the local Y. M. C. A. occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the February number. 


C. A. MAck, '84, whose departure from his field of labor in Sanborn, N. D., 
was noted last month, has accepted a call to Garden Prairie, Ill, where he has 
been holding special meetings for some weeks. 


The church in North Brookfield, Mass., of which C. S. MILLS, ’85, is pastor, 
reported its work for 1890 in printed form. The additions numbered fifteen, and 
the removals nine, making the present membership 375. The benevolent gifts of 
the church amounted to nearly $3,100, and the home expenses were $3,500. The 
average attendance at morning services was 359, at evening services 256. The 
largest attendance at evening services was over 500, exceeding the largest at morn- 
ing services by seventy. Report is made of the work of a visitation committee of 
thirty members, of school-house meetings in two outlying districts maintained 
regularly during the summer months, and of the usual organizations of the church 
for Bible study, Christian nurture, missions, and benevolent work. A church 
library of about 4,800 volumes and 3,000 pamphlets is of great value to the church 


and community. 


The Frookfield Services, of which we have spoken before, have been sup- 
plemented by a new series published by the same association. There are four of 
the new forms: Christ the Friend; Christ the Teacher ; Christ the Saviour; Christ 
the King. The compilers have had the benefit of experience and suggestions, and 
expect the new series to be even more helpful than the first. The circulation has 
been enormous both as regards number and extent. The number sold up to April 1 
was 266,000, while states as far apart as Maine, Texas, and Washington had alike 
found them useful. C.S. MILLs, ’85, is the secretary of the associate editors. 


The February number of the /e/pfing Hand (Glastonbury, Conn., JOHN 
Barstow, ’87, editor), contains the first of a series of articles on “ The Church I 
Want,” by the editor. The point here emphasized is the importance and sacred- 
ness of the church, as a body called by God. 


R. J. BARTON, who was with the class of ’87 for one year, but who was unable 
to complete his course on account of ill-health, has so far recovered as to undertake 
ministeria! work. He was ordained at Salisbury, Vt., January 20. 
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SAMUEL Rosg, ‘87, has recently been recognized pastor of the young church 
at Boise City, Idaho. 


J. B_ Anpkrns, ’88, has resigned his charge at Bloomington, Wis. 


The Annual Record and Directory of Phillips Congregational Church, South 
Boston, Mass., which has recently come to hand, gives a full report of the work of 
that church. The item noted as of greatest interest and importance is the ordina- 
tion of E. N. HARDY, ’90, as associate pastor, with especial reference to evangelistic 
work. Mr. Hardy has already made a place for himself in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, and although the time has not been sufficiently long to allow results to appear 
in great measure from his work, the outlook is hopeful. A house to house visita- 
tion is being conducted, which on the first of January had reached 800 families, 
many of whom had become attendants at the church services. Mr. Hardy’s work 
is largely at the Phillips Chapel, where he preaches on Sunday evenings. 


Letters received from M. W. Morsg, ’90, the John S. Welles Fellow, show 
that he is diligently prosecuting his studies at Liepsic, though in the early part of 
the winter he suffered quite a serious interruption from illness. His lecturers and 
topics for the current semester are as follows: Heinze, Philosophy of Religion; 
Delitzsch, Doctrines and Ethics of Mohammed; Lindner, History of Religion; 
with special courses in Sanscrit and Avesta. 


C. H. DuTron, ’91, sends from Ashland, Mass., a copy of Zhe Congregational 
Herald. The chief interest in the church work there centers at present in the result 
of special meetings in which all the churches of the place have united. 


Recent additions to churches are reported as follows, the pastor’s name being 
put in parenthesis: St. Luke’s, Elmira, N. Y. (H. A. Ottman, ’69), 16; Porter, 
Brockton, Mass. (F. A. Warfield,’79),9; West Boylston, Mass. (M. F. Hardy, ’72), 4; 
Denison, Texas (L. W. Hicks, ’74), 8; Higganum, Conn. (G. S. Pelton, ’77), 5; 
Davenport, New Haven, Conn. (I. C. Meserve, ’69), 4; Fourth, Hartford, Conn. 
(H. H. Kelsey, ’79), 42; Siloam Springs, Ark. (V. E. Loba, ’79), 13; Williston, Port- 
land, Me. (D. M. Pratt, 80), 27; Plymouth, Decatur, Ala. (F. E. Jenkins, ’81), 4; 
Stoneham, Mass. (.W. W. Sleeper, ’81), 6; Taylor, Seattle, Wash. \G. H. Lee, ’84), 
3; West Superior, Wis. (F. T. Rouse, ’86), 8; Hartford, Vt., (W. F. Stearns, ’86), 
14; Glastonbury, Conn. (J. Barstow, ’87),9; Williamstown, Mass. (A. B. Bassett, 
87), 4; Eastern Avenue, Springfield, Mass. (E. H. Byington, 87), 15; Bloomington, 
Wis. (J. B. Adkins, ’83), 4; Plymouth, St. Louis, Mo. (A. Hastings, ’89), 6; East 
Haddam, Conn. (J. L. Kilbon, 89), 3; Bethany, St. Paul, Minn. (W. W. Willard, 
89), 4; Ada, Minn. (G. M. Morrison, ’90), 5; People’s, Buffalo, N. Y. (H. D. Shel- 
don, ’90), 6t. 


The list of delegates to the International Council of Congregationalists to be 
held in London, England, next July, includes the following members of the Pastoral 
Union: Henry Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Samuel B. Forbes, ’57, Hartford, 
Conn.; President C. D. Hartranft; Arthur Little, Dorchester, Mass.; Edward A. 
Reed, Holyoke, Mass.; H. A. Stinson, St. Louis, Mo.; and E. B. Webb, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


J. G. JouNnson, D.D., for a number of years one of our trustees, began work 
as pastor of the New England Church, Chicago, February 22. His formal installa- 
tion took place on March 17. 


C. E. Stowe of the Pastoral Union was installed pastor of the church in 
Simsbury, Conn., February 16. 
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Seminarp Annals. 


THE CAREW LECTURES. 


The Carew Lectures for the current year were given by Professor 
Albert S. Cook, Ph.D., of Yale University, on successive Friday 
evenings, beginning February 10, and ending March 20. The gen- 
eral subject was “ The Beginnings of English Literature and Civiliz- 
ation.” The lectures proved to be exceedingly valuable and fasci- 
nating, since they embodied the results of original work of the 
highest scholarship, set forth with rare grace of thought and diction. 
The interest excited by them was most hearty, both within the Semi- 
nary and outside. Inasmuch as the lectures constitute an entirely 
new contribution to the history of a most important period, their 
publication in full will be eagerly awaited. Meanwhile we can only 
give a meagre summary, with a few scattered quotations by way of 
illustrating their scope and charming method. 


I. The opening lecture had for its subject “‘Caedmon, the Poet.” 
After noting the humble origin of English literature, “‘born in a sta- 
ble,” the speaker first analyzed at length the amplification made by 
Basil the Great and Saint Ambrose (following Basil) of the truly 
sublime utterance, “In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth,” with a view to conjecturing the effect of such thoughts 
upon a comparatively unlettered mind, concluding thus: 


“The belief that God is the Creator of the universe will in great measure de- 
termine the character of the civilization which holds it, and its effect will appear in 
three of the great agents and exponents of civilization, —science, art, and letters. 
Knowledge will increase without end, since there is the strongest possible motive 
for seeking it. . . . The exploration of the tiniest molecule is in a sense the 
discovery of the indwelling Deity in whom we live and move and have our being. 
In art it will be the.same. Assume that in the mind of the Creator there was an 
architectonic idea, . . assume that God is the Supreme Artist, — and what will 
result? Willnot man endeavor to trace out the various manifestations of this 
principle of beauty and exquisitely intelligent arrangement? Will he not seek to 
discover similar artistic principles for and in himself? . . . Literature, too, has 
its own scope and aim provided for it under this egis. It may celebrate the quali- 
ties and perfections of the multiform individual objects which constitute the world 
of sense. It may magnify the wisdom and power and goodness of the unseen Mas- 
ter Workman. Or it may seek to discern and to depict the harmonious relations 
which prevail throughout the vast organism, and the unspeakable consequences of 
disregarding natural law. . . . Was it not fitting that English literature should 
begin with a variation on the infinite theme, ‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth’? ” 
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But what were the circumstances of this early literary effort? 
England at the end of the seventh century was, “so far as the 
uprising of intellectual activity is concerned, more closely allied to 
Palestine and Arabia” than to the remains in western Europe of 
the Roman Empire. Mohammed’s flight from Mecca had recently 
occurred. The Hebrew nation was just reviving from a long stupor. 
Roman and Greek literature had both gone out in darkness. Con- 
stantinople had thus far failed to take the place of Rome and Athens, 
There was as yet no Italian, or Provengal, or Spanish literature. 
Only the Germans can show a few scattered productions from near 
this early time, most significant of which is the Wessobrunner Prayer, 
whose reference to the theme of the Creation suggests a connection 
with Cadmon. “ England is the only country in Europe where human 
society and the human soul are in that state of regulated excitement 
from which letters and the arts may and do proceed.” A hint of the 
source of England’s first inspiration was found in the fact that the 
name Cadmon appears to be Hebrew in origin, though the poet was 
surely Saxon by birth. 

A graphic summary followed of the influences that doubtless sur- 
rounded the poet in the monastery of Whitby. Emphasis was laid on 
the influence exercised there by the Irish Celts, full of the purest spirit 
of Christianity, more or less familiar with the learning of the far East, 
gifted with native aptitudes for poetry and music and art of every 
kind, quick to acknowledge the grace of womanhood and the beauty 
of external nature. Whitby, under the government of the abbess 
Hilda, was a centre of religion and civilization for all England. Under 
these influences Cadmon grew up as a countryman of shy and simple 
spirit. One night, as he watched the cattle, he had a dream in which 
he was directed to sing. His first poem was the result, the first of a 
long series, all lost to us except a single fragment, but known to have 
included a vast range of subjects, mostly drawn from the Bible. For 
this we have the testimony of Bede, which cannot easily be set aside. 
This testimony was then drawn out in detail, including his account of 
Czedmon’s peaceful death. 

“In the person of Caedmon English literature appears as the link between the 
old world and the new. The old world, as we have said, was dead; the new not yet 
existent. . . . But here the foremost of the new [literatures] was born. 

‘The poet,’ says Browning, ‘is earth’s essential king.’ It is the privilege of the 
English people to assert that the succession of its kings by right divine is unbro- 
ken. The scepter has never departed from the dynasty that first wielded it; the 
line of English poets stretches out like that of Banquo’s descendants, but they all 
derive by lineal or collateral descent from one; and the name of that one Is 
Czedmon.” 
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II. In the second lecture we were introduced to the poem of 
Beowulf and the hero thereof, “the first knight-errant of modern 
times.” After mentioning the uncertainty hanging about the meaning 
of the hero’s name and about the authorship of the poem, the lecture 
passed at once into a minute analysis of the work itself. The story 
of the mighty contests of Beowulf with Grendel, the monster that 
devastates the kingdom of Hrothgar, with the monster’s mother be- 
neath the sea, and with the dragon that later infests the domain of 
Beowulf himself in Scandinavia, was told at length. As an epic, the 
poem was declared to be less interesting than the Odyssey, because 
less varied both in personages and in incidents. The two poems, 
further, are distinctly different in ending, the Beowulf being highly 
tragic. But 


“after making allowance for all the differences between Beowulf and the Odys- 
sey, there is much in the one poem to suggest the other. Like Ulysses, Beo- 
wulf is a seafarer. He sets sail with trusted companions, yet is his own best 
helper. Like Ulysses, he is beset with dangers which require all his skill and forti- 
tude to overcome. Like Ulysses, he returns to his native land, and rules long 
years in peace and honor. As Ulysses is received at the Phzacian court with song 
and games and feasting, so Beowulf among the Danes. Among the hospitable en- 
tertainers there is in each case a scoffer: Euryalus taunts Ulysses as Hunferth 
does Beowulf, each taunt being a distinct impeachment of the stranger's ability and 
prowess. As Ulysses recounts the stirring episodes; of his life for the entertain- 
ment of his hosts, so also does Beowulf. Nor are the descriptions always unlike.” 


Of these some five distinct examples were given. 


“The two epics . . have still other features in common. In both there is 
the same pleasure in the rich workmanship of fabrics, weapons, and other articles 
of use and ornament. In respect to many peculiarities of language and diction 
they are likewise similar. If the Odyssey abounds in compound words, so also 
does the Beowulf. Concrete terms are frequent in both, and are chosen in prefer- 
ence to abstract words whenever possible. Recurrent epithets are common to 
both, even where the propriety of their application is not obvious. In both the 
Odyssey and the Beowulf longer formulas, apparently prescribed by custom, eti- 
quette, or the traditions of the poet’s art, convey to the modern reader an impres- 
sion of novelty and strangeness. . . The music of the lyre and of song is the 
chief diversion in both ages. . . Rapid improvisation is possible to the minstrels 
of Beowulf, and is not denied to those of the Odyssey. The similes of the Odyssey 
are elaborate comparisons, but herein it is not followed by the Beowulf. . . In 
the Odyssey the art is more conscious of itself, more self-complacent, more leis- 
urely, as it were; in the Beowulf the presence and stress of danger seem continu- 
ally to be felt.” 


To the question thus raised, whether the Beowulf is based 
on some knowledge of the Odyssey, the lecturer said “it would 
scarcely be safe to answer in the negative.” The testimony of 
Tacitus was adduced to show that the Teutonic peoples were not un- 
familiar with the stories connected with Ulysses. But even more 
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curious are the resemblances between Beowulf as a hero and the 
Argive Hercules. The labors of the two have numerous points of 
parallelism ; and the death of both is intensely tragic, resulting from 
wounds received in contest with monstrous foes, and in both cases is 
followed by the burning of the hero’s body on a funeral pyre. The 
connecting link between the two was found in the myths of the Scan- 
dinavian god Thor, who seems to be at once the echo of Hercules 
and the counterpart of Beowulf. This was illustrated by various 
comparisons of the three, and especially by their evident symbolism 
of a transitional stage of civilization. 

“ When their work is done, all three depart. Like John the Baptist, they are 
the heralds of a brighter day, a larger dispensation. In the new earth wherein 
shall dwell righteousness, they are no longer needed. They become immortal, for 
they remain for ever in the hearts of men, and are sure of perpetual benedictions as 
the pioneers of civilization. But they themselves pass. The higher civilization, 
which is spiritual, supersedes the lower, which is material. . . They themselves 
are no more upon the earth, no longer carry succor to the afflicted, no longer trav- 
erse the seas as the friends of man.” 


III. “ Bede, the Scholar,” was the theme of the next lecture. The 
speaker began by quoting from Burke and Ebert very high encomi- 
ums on Bede’s work as the first and best scholar of his age, learned, 
laborious, and wise in the application of his knowledge. His pecul- 
iar relation to his follower, Alcuin, the counselor of Charlemagne and 
thus the moulder of the first of the three great revivals of learning in 
Europe, was emphasized; and also his impress upon the thought and 
history of his own country, — an impress parallel to that of Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides upon Greece. 

“Tt is the historian Bede who reveals to us England, as first convulsed by the 
invasions of the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, then as the theatre of less sanguinary 
contests between different forms of civilization and opposing racial sentiments, 
and finally as appropriating and making ready to blend something of the best from 
every source,—the Teuton’s capacity for federative association, founded on his 
attachment to home and neighborhood, the Celt’s imaginativeness, quick sympa- 
thy, and mobility, the Roman’s instinct for firm and ordered rule, based on the 
observance of degree and inequality, the Greek’s fondness for speculation and 
formal definition, and, added to all these, the Oriental’s religious temper and love 
of symbolism In the pages of Bede we see England in the making.” 


A rapid summary followed of the sources of Bede’s culture, his 
knowledge of religious truth from Trumbert, the Irishman; of music 
from John, the arch-cantor sent by the Pope from Rome; of Greek, 
Latin, and probably Hebrew from the school of Canterbury; and of 
monastic life from Benedict Biscop, abbot of the abbey of Wear- 
mouth, in which, or in the twin abbey to which, Jarrow, Bede’s life 
was spent. The influence on Bede of the cosmopolitan breadth of 
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the leaders of these two abbeys was shown to have been highly signifi- 
cant. Bede’s industry and minute fidelity to scholastic labor were 
next considered, —his research, his manifold duties as teacher and 
writer, his forty-five books, the fruit of twenty-nine years of study. 
Various evidences were adduced as to his accuracy, his justice, his 
dispassionateness, his scientific method. 

Furthermore, Bede was shown to have been a man of the times, 
acute in his comprehension of popular crises, and prompt to suggest 
ways to dissolve them. But this was blended with a remarkable calm- 
ness and loveliness of personal character, both of which, with his lofti- 
ness of intellectual and moral standard, were revealed by an extract 
from his account of the Irish Bishop Aidan, with whose views he was 
compelled more or less to differ. An extract was given at length 
from the well-known letter of his pupil Cuthbert, written after the 
master’s death, in which the closing days of Bede’s life are minutely 
and affectionately described. His death is now fixed at the year 742. 


“At the beginning of this discourse I ventured to compare Bede with Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides. Like Herodotus, he believed in the marvelous, if only it was 
sufficiently attested. Like ‘Thucydides, he was scrupulous in his endeavors to as- 
certain the truth. . . . Dy his trustfulness Bede endears himself to our hearts ; 
by his objectivity and candor he recommends himself to our intellects. He believed, 
and he scrutinized. He possessed the qualities which Newman tells us most mod 
ern writers lack — individuality and earnestness, — self forgetful, yet self revealing 
earnestness. . . . We read the book, oblivious, for the most part, of the author, 
though he begins it, — if we change the Latin into the natural English order, — with 
the personal pronoun. But lo! when we have finished it, we have, not only the facts, 
not only a panorama of the times, not only a connected view of the subject — we 
have the man. But to accomplish this the man must be greater than anything he 
writes. . . . Bede was greater than his work; and hence, if we but scan it long 
and lovingly enough, it will fashion itself into his likeness. Single features to which 
we had attributed their own respective and individual ends cohere into a totality 
whose actuating principle is portraiture. . . . These lineaments are majestic; 
they are benign. There is about them a certain purity which is almost infantile, a 
certain gravity which is almost terrible. They awe while they attract ; they beguile 
by their sweetness, and rivet by an expression of incommunicable mystery ; for the 
likeness which is imprinted upon them is, as it were, the likeness of the Son of 
Man.” 


IV. ‘The fourth lecture treated of “The Religious Poetry.” After 
noting the constant presence of religious poetry in English litera- 
ture, except, perhaps, during the fifteenth century, and of the essen- 
tial difficulty of separating religious from secular poetry in any period, 
a classification was undertaken of the early poetry that might safely 
be termed “ religious.” Of lyric hymns, seven or eight examples ap- 
pear. Paraphrases of Biblical passages are also common. The mo- 
tives to such paraphrases were summarized thus : 
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“The poetic impulse prompted them [the poets] to rhythmical expression. 
Their reverence for the sacred text prevented them, save in exceptional cases, from 
improvising freely on Biblical themes. Yet their desire to communicate precious 
truths, locked up from the many in a learned language, was an irresistible one. 
The metrical paraphrase may be called the resultant of these three forces. Addto 
this that they were at once spared the labor of original composition, and were not 
compelled to check the utterance of their admiration, wonder, or love, and the 
prevalence of the form is fully accounted for.” 

Similar paraphrases occur of the legends of the saints, and of 
selected events in Christian ‘history. One of the best of these treats 
of the discovery by Helena, mother of Constantine, of the true cross. 
Another class of paraphrases consists of renderings of liturgical formu- 
lz, like the Gloria Patri, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, 
of which latter one version has 11 lines, one 36, and one 123. 

Dramatic poetry is almost entirely wanting, though a poem called 
Christ contains extended passages in dialogue, which have been 
thought by some to be the germ of the medizval miracle plays, 
Quite by itself is Zhe Dream of the Rood, which recounts a vision of 
the Cross, with an address by the Cross itself. 

Animal symbolism is verycommon. Somewhat as the “four crea- 
tures ” are familiarly identified with the four evangelists, the panther 
is made the symbol of Christ, and the whale and the partridge sym- 
bols of the devil. The story of the phoenix is retold, after Lactan- 
tius, at great length, with reference both to the church and to Christ. 
A few pieces of hortatory or homiletic character also occur. 

These several classes make up a body of verse exceeding 15,000 
lines,— about equal to Milton’s Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 
Samson Agonistes, and Comus put together. Neither the number of 
separate authors nor the exact period is known. One poet only, be- 
sides Cadmon, can be surely identified, namely Cynewulf, to whom 
may be confidently assigned Christ, Elene, Juliana, and The Fates of 
the Apostles. Cynewulf was probably a Northumbrian of the eighth 





century. 
The form of versification chosen for this poetry, as for almost all 
the early English poetry, is peculiar. 
‘The verse does not rime, or, at least, rime is occasional and inconspicuous. 
It does not closely resemble what we call blank verse, in which there is 
a somewhat regular alternation of long and short syllables. In some respects it is 
like rhythmical prose, measured off into lines, each of which regularly contains 
four emphatic words, two in each half of the line. If one of these emphatic 
words, or, rather, one of the root syllables of these emphatic words, begins with a 
certain consonant, two of the others should begin with the same consonant; 
if one of them begins with a vowel, two of the others should begin, not with the 
same, but with a different vowel. . . A variation . . is cross or overlapping 
alliteration, where the firstemphatic syllable alliterates with the third, and the 
second with the fourth. In order to produce a peculiar effect of solemnity, agita- 
tion, or sublimity, a longer line is employed, in which there may be three emphatic 
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syllables in each half-line, the number of alliterative syllables in the line remaining 
the same as in the normal or shorter line. 

The import of alliteration . . is quite different from that of rime. Al- 
literation is on the most significant syllables, those which have independent 
meaning ; rime originated in the identity or similarity of mere affixes, modifiers of 
the sense of a word. Rime, as nearly as can be ascertained, was at first between 
the like endings of words. . . From such formative or inflectional endings 
rime gradually spread, so as to include whole words, monosyllabic, disyllabic, and 
even trisyllabic. Alliteration thus marks the thing or the deed; rime the relation 
or aspect in which the thing or deed may be viewed. Alliteration fastens on the 
beginning of a word; rime on the end. Alliteration primarily concerns the 
matter; rime the form. In alliteration the melodic concordance facilitates the en- 
trance to a difficulty, to the struggle with a thought which challenges attention, and 
which demands to be codrdinated with one or more other thoughts. In rime the 
ear is charmed by a lingering music, dying off into silence and repose. . . Al- 
literation is of the North, energetic; rime of the South, luxurious and lazy. 
Alliteration is rugged and homespun ; rime is artistic. . . One principal func- 
tion is common to both, —the linking together of words, and of rhythmical divisions 
by means of words. . . Our modern English is happy in possessing both rime 
and alliteration.” 

The tenderness of feeling in much of the old poetry was illus- 
trated by the quotation of Christina Rossetti’s poem, “The Love of 
Christ which passeth Knowledge,” which seems to be an echo of 
Cynewulf’s Christ. The prototype of Milton’s Satan was found in 
certain quoted passages from the poem entitled Genesis. The Dream 
of the Rood was also quoted at some length with much effect. The 
lecture closed with a spirited rendering of parts of Professor Morley’s 
translation of $¥udith, which is thought by Dr. Henry Sweet to 
belong “to the culminating point of the old Northumbrian literature, 
combining, as it does, the highest dramatic and instructive power 
with the utmost brilliance of language and meter.” 


V. The fifth lecture —on “ Alfred, the King ”— opened with a ref- 
erence to the lament of Alfred on his accession to the throne in 871 
over the great decadence in learning since the times of Cadmon and 
Bede and Boniface, a decadence that included both the loss of books 
and scholarship and a notable decay of intellectual and moral force. 
The problems that beset the young king were manifold. Up to 
his twelfth year he had himself not yet learned to read. His first 
duty, therefore, had been self-culture, and self-culture in the midst of 
mental destitution. Furthermore, the country was wasted and jeop- 
ardized by the incessant invasions of the brutal Danes. ‘The times 
called for statesmanship and military skill of the highest order, as 
well as for scholastic training. The strength of Alfred’s character was 
shown, as soon as he became sensible of his great responsibilities, in 
the self-discipline that enabled him, for example, to waive his inher- 
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ited property-rights twice over rather than involve his people in need- 
less disputes, successfully to subjugate his physical nature to the con- 
trol of his reason and his conscience, and, when suddenly forced to 
assume military leadership, to act with energy, strategy, and valor. 
“He may be said to have conquered, before being called to the throne, 
the chief adversaries of the manly life, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil.” 

“Not without definite views did he rule. . . . He appears to have con- 
ceived of a king as a kind of demiurge, say master-workman or national artist, un- 
der the direction of God, the Supreme Craftsman, and therefore called upon, by the 
very nature of his office, to endeavor after some such realization of his creative 
thought as the sculptor attempts in marble, or the symphonist in tones. 

The state is a work of art over whose never-ceasing approximation to perfection 
the king presides.” 

One consequence of this view was a codification of existing laws, 
and an embodiment in the code of some of the chief statutes of Bib- 
lical legislation, and of Christian principles of legal interpretation. 
Another consequence was an insistence on the translation into English 
of all the most important books of the time, and a thorough training of 
the youth in the ability to read and understand such books. In this 
particular Alfred seems to have stood even in advance of the average 
common sense of the present day. A third consequence was his own 
untiring industry and versatile exertion. He not only was command- 
er-in-chief, but teacher in trades and industrial arts, architect, and in- 
ventor. He was “the father of English history in English,” “the 
first to popularize Greek philosophy in English,” ‘“ he rendered into 
English an excellent practical treatise on Pastoral Theology,” etc. 
He was also the patron of learned men from all countries. He was 
interested in exploration. ‘It is scarcely too much to call him the 
founder of English missions to the East, and in this sense the first to 
make English influence felt in that wide empire which the Anglo- 
Saxon is even now preparing to dispute with the Slav.” At this point 
Gibbon’s comparison of him to Antoninus, Caesar, and Lycurgus was 
taken up and criticized in some detail. Burke’s estimate of him, 
though not beyond objection, was thought to be more just, especially 
in the emphasis it places on Alfred’s Christian faith as the central 
element in his power. In this regard he was compared with Alberti, 
Da Vinci, and Michael Angelo. 

“The central purpose, the unattainable standard of excellence, such men owe 
to the religion in which they have been nurtured, but their energies, instead of being 
expended in meditation and devotional exercises alone, invade and occupy equally 
all departments of thought and activity for which they possess any natural aptitude. 

Thus regarded, Alfred becomes an illustration of a truth so old that it 
needs continual repetition, not only in concrete examples like his, but also in speech. 
That truth is, that there is no permanent renaissance without religion. That truth 
is, that art for art’s sake is only a cut flower. It not only hath no deepness of 
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earth, but it hath no root. . . . Art in itself has no self-propagating power. 
Civilization in itself has no self-propagating power. Both derive their vitality and 
their impulse from the worship of the unseen ideal. Where there is no vision of 
the invisible, eternal beauty, or no honesty in the rendering of such vision, there 
can be no adornment of life. Under these conditions life is purely animal existence, 
earthly, sensual, devilish. Where there is no vision, the people perish, and noth- 
ing can prevent their perishing, save that they may be preserved alive for a time 
by the vital principle that is not yet extinct. Religion, culture, depravation, — 
such is the invariable cycle, except where the second of these has been continually 
leavened by the first. It is Alfred’s praise that he perceived this truth, and strove 
with all his might to blend the two, to rule and educate his people in the fear of 
God. He was not a monk, for he still found pleasure in the chase, in the work of 
the lapidary and the goldsmith, in designing boats and building houses. He loved 
the splendor of illuminated books. He was no recluse and no bigot. Christianity 
had not taught him to despise Greek philosophy, nor to forego the exercise of his 
own intellect. His powers were all kept in harmonious and vigorous play, because 
they received their direction from the very citadel of his being. The time that he 
gave to worship was so much added to the accomplishment of other ends. It might 
require the reading and the reflection of such a man as the historian Freeman to 
decide with conviction that Alfred ‘is the most perfect character in history.’ 

But our hearts will bear witness to the sublimity displayed in the discharge of 
every duty which fell to his lot, whether in his capacity as monarch or as private 
individual, to the simple rectitude and manliness which shone through all his ac- 
tions, to the superiority which dwarfs, while it inwardly elevates, all his surround- 
ings, and to a decision and perseverance which we can best measure by comparing 
his performance in the face of countless obstacles with such performance as each 
one of us is conscious of, we being fortified by all the appliances of civilization, in 
addition to those eternal well springs of power from which he drew such copious 
draughts.” 


At the end of his lectures, Professor Cook communicated to the 
Faculty his desire, in token of his gratitude to President Hartranft 
for the initial impulse to his own studies in English Literature, and 
with a view to stimulating interest among theological students in such 
studies, to offer during the seminary year of 1891-2 a prize of fifty 
dollars on the following conditions: —(1) The prize to be known as 
“The Hartranft Prize.” (2) The prize to be given for the best essay 
on the subject, Huglish Literature in the Schools as an Ally of Religion. 
(3) Competition to be open to any student in the regular course in 
any theological seminary in New England. (4) The award to be 
made by the Faculty of Hartford Seminary, on nomination of a com- 
mittee of three, chosen jointly by them and the donor. (5) The 
successful essay to be published in the Recorp or in some similar 
periodical. 

It is needless to say that this public-spirited offer has been 
promptly accepted, and that steps will be taken to announce it in due 
time to all the New England seminaries. 
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SPECIAL ADDRESSES have been made before the students from time to time, 
of some of which brief summaries are appended: 

On February 4, Rev. Mr. Lee, of the French Protestant College at Springfield, 
Mass., spoke on the theme: “ Evangelization and Education the Only Solution of 
the Immigration Problem.” The Biblical solution of this problem can be found in 
such passages as Lev. xix. 34-35, with the sayings of Christ and the Apostles, 
which are all based on the brotherhood of man. There are 500,000 foreigners 
landing on our shores every year. We not only receive them, but we give to them 
sovereignty, the right of the ballot. This makes the problem one of the highest 
importance. The only true way to look at this question is to view it from the 
Christian standpoint. The only class of foreigners who give us any trouble are 
those who have been denied the Bible in the land from which they have come, and 
who are still denied it in this land. This is also the only class who do not assimi- 
late with our people and institutions. The Roman Church puts tradition in the place 
of the Bible; it holds absolute sway over the consciences of its members. Thus it 
is opposed to the very genius of our institutions, which insists on the right of the in- 
dividual man to think as he will. This church is a political power; it longs for 
temporal power. Now what can be done to counteract the great influence of this 
church? There is but one answer, — educate its members to think for themselves, 
give them the Gospel which makes man free indeed. ‘There are. 500,000 French 
Catholics in New England. It is for the uplifting of these that the College at 
Springfield stands. Thus it needs the help, sympathy, and prayers of all who have 
the good of the nation and world at heart. 

Rev. W. H. Moore of Hartford, Secretary of the Connecticut Home Mis- 
sionary Society, spoke on March 4. It was shown how the Society had its origin in 
the last century to aid the churches enfeebled by separation. Its aid is now sought 
by the country churches weakened by depletion of population; also by infant 
churches in our villages and cities. Churches once aided are now not only self-sup- 
porting, but are repaying by handsome contributions the aid given by the Society. 
A little is being attempted among the Scandinavians, but much more ought to 
be done among the foreigners. The work among the Swedes by Rev. L. B. W. 
Bjorkman, a former student of the Seminary, was highly praised. 

On March 18, Mr. W. M. F. Rounds, of the Burnham Industrial Farm, and 
Secretary of the National Prison Association, addressed the students. He said that 
prisons were often non reformatory in their nature. The indiscriminate huddling 
together of the prisoners, the ill-ventilated cells, the contract labor system, —all 
these have militated against the moral reformation of our criminal classes. At the 
Elmira (N. Y.) Reformatory the experiment was made of trying to reform men and 
then letting them out when they gave a promise of a better life, thus doing away 
with the term-sentence. Results show that while under the old method the propor- 
tion of reformations was 18 per cent., under the new it has risen to 81.5 per cent. 
This result has led to new prison laws in the state of New York. The large num- 
ber of children often associated in our penal institutions with the vicious and hard- 
ened criminals, together with the fact that reform schools do so little real reform 
work, led to the founding of the Burnham Industrial Farm in Columbia county, 
New York. This is a farm of 500 acres, managed by a semi-monastic order called 
the Brotherhood of St. Christopher. An effort is made by the management of the 
farm to lead all the boys sent there to Christ. The results have been encouraging. 
The transformation of the young “tough” into a Christian young man is the rule 
rather than the exception. The funds of the farm come from voluntary contribu- 


tions. 
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VARIOUS lectures in the alumni course have recently been given : two by Rev. C. 
S. Lane, ’84, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., on The Septuagint ; two by Rev. E. H. Knight, 
79, of West Springfield, Mass., on Zhe Period of the Connexion ; and one by Rev. 
C. H. Barber, ’80, of North Manchester, Conn., on Zhe Personal Preparation of a 
Pastor. Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., and Rev. A. B. Bassett are also both in the 
midst of their annual courses on Foreign Missions and Experiential Theology 
respectively. Dr. Storrs is continuing his lectures on Hygiene. 


THE MISSIONARY MEETINGS of the students were especially addressed on 
February 10 by Mr. H. K. Morita on Japan and Foseph Neesima, and on March 
10 by Dr. J. L. Nevius on Work in China, followed by reports by Messrs. Bissell 
and Latham of their attendance on the Cleveland convention of the Students’ Vol- 
unteer Movement, and on the meeting of the District Inter Seminary Alliance at 
Princeton respectively. 


FOLLOWING the custom of past years, what are called Faculty Conferences 
have been held from time to time, in which two or three selected members of the 
Faculty discuss in an informal way before the students some theme of general in- 
terest, usually connected with the work of the ministry. The topics and speakers 
chosen for this year have thus far been as follows: November 19, “ The Range 
and Relative Importance of the Motives to be Urged by the Ministry,” Professors 
Bissell, Taylor, and Nash; December 17, “ The Minister and the Press,” Professors 
Zenos, Walker, and Pratt; January 28, “The Religious Aspect of German 
University Life,” Professor Gillett; February 18, “The Right and Wrong Use of 
Others’ Thoughts, Words, and Methods,” Professors Taylor, Bissell, and Perry. 


THE WoRK and pians of the Library have been well organized under the man- 
agement of the new Librarian, Mr. Perry. ‘The two assistants, who have been so 
efficient in the past, Mr. William C. Hawks and Miss Elizabeth S. Hamilton, have 
been re-engaged. Quite a number of valuable new books have been bought. The 
process of cataloguing and classification goes on steadily but slowly; and plans are 
being carefully perfected for the systematic transference of the scattered and 
crowded treasures of the Library to the new building, whenever it shall be com- 
pleted, and for their convenient disposition under a revised encyclopedic system in 
their magnificent new quarters. During the winter months almost nothing has been 
done to the foundation of the new building, except steadily to accumulate a great 
pile of bricks, but now steady progress is being made with the walls. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of the Trustees was held on April 8, calling out a large 
and interested attendance. The chief business concerned the report of the special 
committee, appointed in January to consider whether any instructional re-adjust- 
ments were desirable or feasible. The principle of a central prescribed course 
combined with a considerable freedom in electives was affirmed, the details of a 
practical plan being referred back for further report in May. It was proposed that 
Professor Zenos be transferred from the Hosmer Professorship in Greek to the 
Riley Professorship in Systematic Theology, but the matter was left to his option. 
Resolutions of sympathy were passed for the President in his long-continued ill- 
ness, and of condolence with the family of Mr. George Maxwell over his sudden 
death on April 2. A large amount of incidental business was also transacted. 


THE kECOVERY of President Hartranft from his long and exhausting illness 
has been slow and not without one or two interruptions. Early in March it became 
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possible for him to see his friends somewhat more freely than for some weeks, 
But a resumption of his official duties proving to be still impossible, at his request 
and with the concurrence of the Faculty, the Executive Committee on March 9 
chose Professor Taylor Acting President during President Hartranft’s inability. 


THE FRIENDS of the institution were greatly disturbed a short time ago by the 
announcement that Professor Zenos had been elected to the chair of History in the 
McCormick Theological Seminary (Presbyterian) in Chicago. Every effort is 
being made to retain Dr. Zenos in Hartford, with what success cannot be known at 
the time when this issue goes to press. 


PROFESSOR BISSELL has been appointed Honorary Secretary for Hartford of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, of which Dr. William C. Winslow is the chief repre- 
sentative on this side the water. 


PROFESSOR GILLETT has just begun a course of special lectures at Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary on Theism and Christian Evidences. 


THE WILLIAM THOMPSON FELLOWSHIP for 1891-3 has been awarded to Ed- 
ward Everett Nourse, of the Senior class,a graduate of Lake Forest College in 
1888. Mr. Nourse will take up studies in Biblical Greek. 


JusT BEFORE the end of the first semester Mr. E. E. Ayres of the Middle 
Class received an urgent cal] toaccept the pastorate of the Baptist church at 
Sumter, S.C. On the recommendation of his physician he decided to accept, 
mainly because the New England climate was proving too rigorous both for him- 
self and his family. His departure not only caused a vacancy in the Middle Class, 
but deprived the School for Church Musicians of a valued instructor and adviser, 
Mr. Ayres’ long experience in musical work, particularly in connection with the 
Judson Institute, gave him peculiar qualifications for helpfulness in laying out the 
plans of the Hartford School. His interest was much enlisted by the latter enter- 
prise, and he greatly regretted the necessity which forced him to retire from service 
in its Board of Instruction in the midst of its first year. Mr. Ayres left with his 
family for his new field of work on the evening of January 19. 


Mr. H.G. BIssELL, of the Middle Class, was chosen to represent the students 
at the first convention of the Students’ Volunteer Movement, which was held at 
Cleveland, O., February 28 to March 1. The gathering included the officers of the 
Volunteer Movement, the Secretaries of all the Foreign Boards, over 100 missiona- 
ries, and 500 delegates, representing 150 institutions. The meeting was held to 
bring the volunteers face to face with the officers of the different Boards under 
which they expect to labor, and to put them in touch with the work in the different 
fields through missionaries present from foreign lands. The Convention opened 
with an address by Dr. A. J. Gordon of Boston, on “ The Holy Spirit in Missions.” 
It closed with an appeal by Mr. R. P. Wilder of Union, on “ The Perils and Privi- 
leges of the Volunteer Movement.” During the meeting addresses were made by 
Drs. Judson Smith, G. W. Chamberlain, and A. T. Pierson. A number of very in- 
teresting subjects were taken up and discussed. The three great phases of mis. 
sionary work the world over, Evangelistic, Educational, and Medical, were pre- 
sented by men and women long in the service, whose personal experience and tes- 
timony added much to the interest and force of the Convention. The meetings 
throughout were marked by true missionary zeal and earnest spirituality. 
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AT THE time when this number goes to press, the list of applicants for admis- 
sion to the Junior Class next fall includes ten names, two from Williams, two 
from Atlanta, one from Amherst, one from Dartmouth, one from Hulme Cliff : 
(Bristol, England), one from Wesleyan, and two non graduates (especially prepared H 
under direction of the Faculty.) } 
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THE EASTER RECEss extended from noon on Thursday, March 26, to noon 
s on Monday, March 30. 
t ‘ 

THE PLANS for the Anniversary provide for the usual written examinations 

from May 4 to 9, the oral examinations on May 11, 12, and 13, the annual meeting 

f of Alumni on May 13, with the collation at 5 o’clock, and an address on Literature 
i and Religion by Professor L. W. Spring, ’66, of Williams College, in the evening, 
the annual meetings of the Trustees and of the Pastoral Union on May 14, with the 
graduating exercises in the evening. At the latter the new policy of brief addresses 
by selected members of the Senior Class will be inaugurated, the speakers being 
Messrs. Hazen, Maxwell, Merriam, Nourse, Perkins, and Porter. Circular an- 
nouncements of the entire programme of the closing week will soon be issued. 


4 


THE CHORAL UNION afforded its patrons another treat on March 4, in a sec- 
ond Musicale, in which both the Large Chorus, under Mr. John S. Camp, and the 
Small Chorus, under Mr. E. N. Anderson, participated. Most able assistance was 
rendered by Mrs. F. H. Smith, soprano, Mr. T. W. Hannum, Jr., tenor, Mr. R. H. 
Stanley, bass, Mr. Edwin Dietrich, violinist, Mr. Richard Wander, violoncellist, 
Miss Harriet E. Crane, pianist, and Mr. John M. Gallup, organist. The chorus 
numbers were almost wholly confined to works by English composers, while con 
siderable variety was introduced in the solo and instrumental selections. The mu- 
sicale was a decided popular and artistic success. The honors of the evening were 
shared by Mr. Camp and Mr. Anderson as conductors, by the two choruses, by the 
instrumentalists, and by the soloists in unusually even proportion. The chief in. 
terest naturally centered in the cantata of Anderton and in the trio of Gade, both 
of which received a fine interpretation. We append the full programme :— 


1. Bridal Chorus from Cowen’s “ Rosemaiden.” —. ; = Large Chorus. 
2. Trio, Op. 42. [Gade.] , . . Messrs. Dietrich, Wander, and Camp. 
| 3. Part-Song. “The Miller’s Wooing.” [Faning.] ‘ : Small Chorus. 
14. Solo. ‘ My heart at thy sweet voice.” [Saint-Saéns.] ; . Mrs. Smith: 
5 Cantata. “The Wreck of the Hesperus.” [Anderton.] 
Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Hannum and Stanley, and Large Chorus. 
6. 


Violin Solos. a. Albumblatt. \ [Hauser] Mr. Dietrich. 
6. Hungarian National Dance. 


7. Song. “The Creole Lover.” [Buck.] ° . “ » . Mr. Stanley. 


8. Part-Songs. a.“ At Eventide.” [Anderson.] _— oy. 
6.“ From Oberon in Fairyland. [Stevens.] } 

9. ’Cello Solo. Divertissement. [Kummer.] . ‘ : Mr. Wander. 

to. Song. “Dreams.” [Streletzki.] , . ‘ : : Mr. Hannum. 

11. “ Damascus” March from Costa’s * Naaman.” . 4 ‘ Large Chorus. 


By the time this number is issued, the third and last musicale of the season 
will have been given on April 15 by the small chorus under Mr. Anderson. The 
solo assistance on this occasion includes Miss Carrie N. Doty, soprano, Miss 
Marion Keeney, contralto, Mr. Albert P. Briggs, tenor, Miss Mary Foxcroft Tucker, 
pianist, Mr. Wulf Fries, violoncellist, Mr. John S. Camp, organist, and Miss Har- 
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riet E. Crane, accompanist. The programme is made up entirely of specimens of 
the works of Josef Rheinberger, the great Munich composer. The effort evidently 
is to present as much variety and representativeness as possible in so brief a space. 
The full programme is as follows :— 


1. Sonata for Piano and ’Cello, in C, Op. 92. « Miss Tucker and Mr. Fries. 
2. Part-Song. “Roguish Love.” . = - : Chorus. 
3. Piano Solos. a. Menuetto (for left hand). , 
i Side i Miss Tucker, 
4. Part-Songs. (Ladies’ voices.) a. * Reverie.” ’ 
é. “The Mountain Brook.” Semt- Chora, 


5. Duets for Cello and Organ. a. Pastorale. , 


m1 se ] 3 
b. Abendlied. Lessrs. Fries and Camp 


6. Part-Songs. a. “ The Brooklet.” rf 
. ° < * Chorus. 
4. “ Pray also Thou.” 
7. Introduction and Toccata, in G minor, Op. 12. . ° . Miss Tucker. 
8. Cantata. “Clarice of Eberstein.” 


Miss Doty, Miss Keeney, Mr. Briggs, and Chorus, 


The Union is also out with a circular announcement of its Third May Festival, 
to be given on May 4 and 5,inthe Foot Guard Armory. Three concerts will be 
given; the first, on Monday evening, to include various solo and orchestral num- 
bers, with part-songs and the Rheinberger cantata by the Small Chorus; the second, 
on Tuesday afternoon, to include Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” Overture, Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem “ Les Préludes,” and Schumann’s “ Spring Symphony,” with im- 
portant solo numbers ; and the third, on Tuesday evening, to be devoted to Dudley 
Buck’s oriental oratorio, ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” by the Large Chorus, conducted by 
the composer. The list of soloists and of orchestra is large and brilliant; and 
every indication points to a notable series of fine performances. 












